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Che Anti=Slavery Reporter. 


home for Freed Women Slaves, Cairo, 
WE have been favoured by Sir EVELYN BARING with a copy of the 
Treasurers Report of the Home for Freed Women Slaves, for the 
support of which a large sum was recently collected by the ANTI- 
SLAVERY SOCIETY and its friends. We are glad to see that the object 
for which the Home was established appears to be successfully carried 
out. Should the work progress satisfactorily, further funds will probably 
be required next year. 
THE TREASURER’S REPORT.—1886. 

THE institution of a Home for Freed Women Slaves in Cairo was due to the 
energy and benevolence of Mr. CLirrorp LLoyp and Mrs. SHELDON Amos. 

Mr. Lioyp, who was at that time a prominent member of the Egyptian 
Government, wrote home, towards the close of 1883, to his friend, the 
lamented Rt. Honble. W. E. ForstEr, M.P., saying: “ That he dared not 
press the Government in Cairo to enforce the emancipation laws until some 
home could be provided where girls could be received, who had suddenly 
escaped from the seclusion of a harem, and found themselves cast on the 








streets without any knowledge of the world.” 

The cause was taken up in England with characteristic sympathy by the 
BRITISH AND FoREIGN ANTI-SLAVERY Society. A Mansion House Meeting 
was held, in London, under the auspices of the leaders of that Society, Sir T. 
FowE.t Buxton, Mr. Forster, Mr. EpMuND STuRGE, Mr. CHARLES ALLEN, 


etc. ; and subscriptions were invited. 

A further meeting was also held in Cairo, on 28th of March, 1884, at 
which Sir EveELyN Barinc, the Consul-General, was in the chair, and a 
working Committee was formed, of which he was President. Then there 
came acheck. Mr. CiirForD Lioyp left Egypt, and public affairs required 
Sir Evetyn Barina’s presence in London. So it was not until the close of 
1884 that the Cairo Committee got regularly to work. 

The first two necessities were a good matron and a good house. The first 
was soon secured in the person of Mrs. CREwE, an English woman born and 
bred in Egypt, and talking Arabic with perfect fluency ; the Committee have 
had every reason to be satisfied with her appointment. The choice of a house 
was not easy ; to begin with, the Committee had no certainty as to the 
number of women for whom lodgings would have to be provided; the 
numbers freed week by week were known accurately enough, but whether 
many or few of them would choose to come to the Home, and how long they 
would require to be kept there before places could be found for them, all 
this was uncertain ; houses, moreover, in Cairo, are very dear. At length an 
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excellent house, with a large garden was taken. It stands in the Fagalla, a 
most healthy quarter of Cairo, not far from Miss WHATELEY’s well-known 
Mission Schools. The rent of this house was very high—{ 300 the first year, 
unfurnished, and £250 the second year. It is somewhat larger than what is 
required, but the Committee do not consider it would be wise to take a 
smaller house. Here Mr. and Mrs. Crewe, with their family of young 
children, were installed in January, 1885, and, on the 16th of that month, 
the first girls were received—two Circassian Slaves, from the palace of a well- 
known Pasha, who had escaped to the Police Office, and thence been directed 
to the Home. 

Since that time 168 females have been received into the Home. By far 
the greater number of these have been negresses, a few Circassians, and a few 
Abyssinians. The average number of inmates at a time is from 15 to 20, 
Mrs. CrEwE has kept a list of them all, noting in a few words their antecedents, 
Some of their stories are sad enough, and would furnish ample material for a 
sensational author ; but usually speaking the girls that come to the Home 
have been domestic drudges, more or less harshly treated, and induced to 
escape from their masters’ harems after a quarrel with their mistress, or a 
punishment unusually severe. 

Some of them are cooks or washerwomen, but most are very ignorant of 
all that an English domestic servant would think necessary for the humblest 
service. Under Mrs. Crewe’s hands they have learned to make clothes for 
themselves, but she has not succeeded (as the Committee at first hoped she 
would) in turning out of the Slave Home any remunerative work. 

When a girl wishes for her freedom she goes to the Manumission Office 
at the Police Station, where she receives her necessary certificate, and there 
she is told of the Slave Home where she will be received if she likes. But no 
compulsion can be used to send her there, and the returns shew that not more 
than about one in five really comes. Last October sixteen Abyssinian girls 
were received all at once. They were all young, and some quite little girls, 
They were being smuggled into the country as Slaves by some Mussulman 
pilgrims returning from Mecca. They could not talk Arabic, and were very 
poorly clad, and dirty. Two of the eldest have now been sent out to service, 
one has been married—the remainder are still at the Home. The seven 
youngest daily attend Miss WHATELEY’s Mission School. 

At first the Committee were in doubt as to how they could provide 
situations for these Slave girls, but there has been no difficulty about that. 
Mrs. CrEwWE has constant applications for them as house servants. The chief 
difficulty is to ascertain that the situations are suitable. 

Slavery is an institution distinctly recognised by the laws of Islam ; and, 
whatever individual Mohammedans may feel about it, to the general 
community of Cairo there is nothing immoral or objectionable in it. The 
inmates of a harem, moreover, are so secluded, that it would often be difficult 
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to find whether a negro girl was treated, within harem walls, as a free servant 
or a Slave. Mrs. CREWE has had to exercise great caution, then, before 
complying with the request of Mahommedan gentlemen for servants, as it may 
mean simply giving girls back to Slavery ; most of them have therefore been 
sent to the houses of Christian Syrians or Copts. 

The girls give satisfactory proof of their regard for Mrs. CREWE, and of their 
appreciation of the Slave Home. They often leave little articles of property 
—even their freedom papers with her. They come back from time to time to see 
her, to ask her advice, to show her new clothes, to get her help in changing 
situations, &c., so that although they may not reside long in the Home itself, 
they continue to recognize it as, in fact, a home to which they can return in 
time of need. The Committee think this a satisfactory proof that the Home 
is doing good work, and they hope the kind friends in England will be 
satisfied also that their money is not being thrown away. 

The subscriptions up to date have amounted to £2,096 18s. od., which 
includes a donation of £250 given by the Egyptian Government. The 
expenses have amounted to £1,087 7s. 6d., which includes house-rent up to 
the end of this year. The present rate of expenditure, all included, is about 
£650 a year, but, as the Home becomes better known, we may expect more 
inmates, andconsequently heavier outlay. The English residents in Cairo will 
no doubt help to maintain the Home, but they are few in number, and the 
tourists who visit Egypt in winter do not add much to the local charities. 
If the Slave Home is to continue, then we must look to England for help, and 
the Committee do this in sure confidence that those whose benevolence started 
the Institution will not allow it to die for want of funds. 

Cairo, 18th April, 1886. (Signed) C. C. SCOTT MONCRIEFF. 


ITALY AND THE SLAVE TRADE. 
ROME, AprRIL 22. 


THE Italian authorities at Massowah are most active in the repression of the Slave- 
trade. A few days ago Ras-ALULA sent a message that a Slave-dealer was advancing 
towards the coast to embark with 50 Slaves. General GENE at once despatched a 
squadron of cavalry to keep a look out on the coast, and ordered the corvette Mestre 
to cruise between the Dhalak Islands and Massowah. On the following morning the 
Mestre came across two large sambuchi. One had its papers in order, and was allowed 
to proceed ; the other attempted to escape, but was captured, and brought to Massowah. 
There it was found that 49 Slaves, of whom 35 were young women and 10 children, 
had been closely packed below the deck, the entrance being closed. The Slave-dealer 
surrendered without resistance. The girls, some of whom were remarkably handsome, 
belonging to the Galla, Abyssinian, and Soudanese tribes, appeared much frightened 
when taken before the authorities. They soon cheered up, however, on being kindly 
treated, and explained to the interpreter that the Slave-dealer had informed them that 
if they were taken by the white men they would be eaten up. Some of the girls had 
been paid as much as 1,200 tahlers. The caravan had crossed the whole of Abyssinia. 
In the same evening the carabineers arrested nine other Slave-traders, most of them 
exceedingly wealthy. 
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Slavery in Red Sea Ports. 


Reports have reached us from time to time that a considerable trade in 
Slaves is carried on by pilgrims returning from Mecca by way of the Red Sea. 


Some officials appear also to consider that this trade is permitted by the late 


Convention with Egypt. This is certainly not the case, and we believe that 
it will be necessary to have some steps taken to define what is the exact 
position, not only of Egyptian, but of English officials, with regard to 
escaped Slaves and Slaves in transit; for, although we have been virtual 
masters of Egypt for some four or five years, it would appear from the 
following statement, made by the correspondent of a London paper, some 
months ago,that even at Suakin itself an escaped Slave was not safe under the 
British flag. Surely this is a state of things which the British public would 
not tolerate if they were aware of its existence. 

If the good to be wrought in Central Africa may seem remote of accomplishment, it 
is at least within the power of our countrymen and countrywomen to confer an imme- 
diate blessing upon many poor Soudanese. My object in writing is to urge that 
pressure should be applied in order that the wretched Slaves who are in reality held in 
bondage under the cover of our national flag, at Suakin, and elsewhere in the Soudan, 
be forthwith liberated. Justice and our country’s fair fame demand it. No one can 
truthfully contend that the Egyptian Slave-masters at Suakin and elsewhere along the 
Red Sea could have held on to their human chattels any time during these last fifteen 
months had it not been for the presence and protection of English soldiers and sailors. 
Our presence in the province of Dongola insured a similar result and benefit to the 
Turkish and Egyptian Slave-owners. We continue aiding the masters, for an investi- 
gation will prove that many of the fugitives—so-called—from that province are Slave- 
owners who are seeking to protect their human property from confiscation by the 
Mahdi. No doubt the Mahdists and the Arabs generally are all Slave-holders. Does 
that fact absolve us from doing what duty and conscience both dictate is just and 
proper? Without going into the question of what our responsibility is for the still 
existing domestic Slave system in Lower and Upper Egypt—the half-secret buying and 
selling of men, women, and children which yet exist in Cairo itself—permit me to 
relate the state of things prevailing in Suakin. In that town, garrisoned by British 
troops and protected by our men-of-war, the local Slave-holders have been informed 
officially that their Slaves are not to be interfered with. If a Slave tries to escape, and 
seeks shelter upon an English ship, he is to be at once sent ashore. Captains of 
merchant vessels and officers of our navy have all been notified to that effect, so our 
Consul there informed me and others, and the information was confirmed by officers, 
who said they had private instructions to that effect. Slaves unwilling to work, or 
whom their masters wish to punish, are sent to the police prisons, where they are 
“dealt with” till they bend or break. Under Eastern customs, in a filthy building, 
lying upon mud floors, with cruel gaolers, who do not hesitate to use the courbash, if 
liberally “ backsheeshed” by the Slave-holder, that is not a protracted process. One 
instance will serve to illustrate many. In 1884, a negro Slave of SHENowr Bey, with 
two others belonging to that wealthy Slave-owner, was imprisoned, ill-fed, and beaten. 
On his liberation, after remaining in his master’s employ for a short time, and working 
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for wages to strangers, which he paid over to SHENOWI, the man ran away. Thinking 
the presence of the English ensured him freedom, he took service with Mr. S., an 
English correspondent. Ever on the watch, the Slave-master found out the man’s 
whereabouts, and went to the Consul to recover his chattel. He, however, acting in 
accordance, no doubt, with his instructions, sent several notes, and called personally on 
Mr. S. about the matter. The Consul said Mr. S. must do one of two things: either 
order the Slave out of his employ so that the master could recover him, or pay over the 
negro’s wages to SHENOWI Bey. It was stated that, as a favour, in the latter 
event, SHENOW! Bey would let Mr. S. retain the man’s service till he (Mr. S.) left 
Suakin. I, at the time, with two other correspondents, was living in the same place 
as Mr. S., and I heard the conversations upon the subject. The Consul was emphatic 
that British subjects were not to be allowed in any way to interpose to subvert the 
local institution of Slavery. The Consul said he had, however, power, where Europeans 
held Slaves, to inquire into complaints of harsh treatment of such persons, and, if these 
were well-founded, to exact bonds for the Slave’s protection or take effective steps to 
secure his freedom. Where a negro woman had complained, he had procured her 
liberation and taken her into hisemploy. In view of all the circumstances, I advised 
Mr. S. to enter into no agreement recognising a Slave-holder’s power in any form. 
Mr. S. acted upon my suggestion, and I thereupon, to avoid any chance of the man 
being dragged away to his master, or a claim being lodged against Mr. S., took charge 
of the negro. A friendly captain of a merchantman, who had not the fear of his 
country’s regulations before his eyes so much as an abhorrence of Slavery, after I had 
smuggled the man on board his ship, conveyed him to Suez. There he was landed a 
free being, and he has since been able to earn his own livelihood without the help of a 
master. Poor fellow, he, like many other Slaves, never received a penny from his 
owner. For clothes they had to pick up what they could, or content themselves with 
a few cotton rags; and for food their whole daily dole was for each three small 
biscuits of dirty native flour. Unfortunately, during the last ten years, although our 
proclaimed policy for suppressing Slavery on the East Coast of Africa and capturing 
Slavers is humane and bold, the actual execution of that policy has been more or less 
thwarted by “orders from home.” These orders are often conveyed in the shape of 
private instructions to cultivate good terms with native officials, to be careful about 
interfering with native craft, to “let alone” as much as possible, and to remove cruisers 
to other stations. There is no task the British officer and blue-jacket takes to so 
willingly as running down Slavers and freeing the poor victims, but far too often, if we 
may credit our consuls and naval authorities in the Red Sea, they are hindered and 
hampered by instructions from home. Since the Egyptian embroglio the utmost 
caution has been ordered lest the Turks or the Egyptians might be offended, and, as a 
consequence, Slavery is more prevalent in the Red Sea to-day than any period within 
the last decade. 


THE SLAVE TRADE IN EGYPT. 
Cairo, 9th April, 1886. 
S1r,—Permit me to draw the attention of your Society to the great increase there 
has been in the importation of Slaves into this country lately. 
For some time past I have heard occasionally of harems having received fresh 
Slaves, and in every case I was told that they were young Abyssinian girls ; and on 
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making enquiries I learnt that several batches of Slaves had arrived at Suez from Jedda 
and passed into the country. Most of them came in with the pilgrims returning by 
sea from Mecca, via Jedda, but a lot also arrived with the land caravan from Mecca. 

I could not get particulars of all that entered, but my informants mentioned the 
following cases :—1. ALI PasHA WAHBA, On his return from Jedda brought with him six 
girls and one boy, all young Abyssinians. 2. The Emir 11 Has—the one who had 
charge of the Egyptian pilgrim caravan last year, which arrived here during last 
November—brought about ten girls, one boy, and two eunuchs, all young Abyssinians, 
and several other pilgrims brought in Slaves at the same time. 

I am informed that good Abyssinian Slaves can be bought in Mecca for about 25 
dols. = £4, and, as such are said to be worth £30 in this country, it pays those who are 








in want of Slaves to make the journey to procure them. Yours, &c., 
To the SECRETARY OF THE ANTI-SLAVERY SOCIETY. E. CREWE. 
Morocco. 


Correspondence between the BRITISH AND FoREIGN ANTI-SLAVERY SOCIETY : 


55, New Broad Street, London, E.C., 2nd April, 1886. 
To the Right Honourable the Eart or Rosesery, K.T., &c., &c., 

Her Majesty’s Principal Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs. 
My Lorp,—The Committee of the BririsH AND FOREIGN ANTI-SLAVERY SOCIETY, 
having for many years past had brought before their notice some of the abuses arising 
from the state of misgovernment in Morocco, more especially in connection with 
the Slave-trade, and the open Slave-markets still held in the cities of the interior, 
desire to call the attention of your Lordship to the condition of the country under 
the rule of His Sheriffian Majesty. The revision of the Treaty of 1856 now in process 
of negotiation between the Sultan and the representatives of Great Britain, Germany, 
and France, would afford an opportunity for pressing upon the Sultan the need for 
some important reforms in the administration of the government of the country. The 
first and most essential step to be taken is the removal of the seat of the various 
Legations from Tangier to one of the capital cities of the interior, either Fez, Mequinez, 
or Morocco. The Committee have personally, through a deputation from their body, 
obtained the views of the different representatives upon this point, and, without a 
single exception, these gentlemen acknowledged the necessity of having the seat of the 
Legations removed, in order that direct access to the Sultan might be obtained, before 
any permanent good could be looked for. The Committee therefore respectfully ask 
your Lordship to kindly look through the accompanying printed report of their 
deputation, which contains much information obtained on the spot, bearing out the view 
they have expressed, as to the importance of removing the seat of the British Legation 
from Tangier to one of the capital cities. This step was advocated by Sir Joun D. Hay 
some twenty years ago, and His Excellency informed the deputation that, not very 
long since, he again urged this change upon Her Majesty’s Government. 

On behalf of the Committee, I have the Honour to be, 
Your Lordship’s most obedient Servant, 
(Signed) Cuas. H. ALLEN, Secretary. 


ForriGn Orrice, April 30th, 1886. 
Sir,—I am directed by the Eart or RosEBERY to acknowledge the receipt, on the 
2ist inst., of your letter of the 2nd inst., calling attention to the condition of the 
country under the rule of his Sheriffian Majesty, and especially to the Slave-trade 
and the open Slave-markets still held in the cities of the interior, and recommending 
that the seat of the British Legation should be removed from Tangier to one of the 
capital cities ; and I am to state to you that the subject of your letter will receive 

his Lordship’s careful consideration.—I am, Sir, your most obedient, humble servant, 

The Secretary, (Signed) T. V. LISTER. 
BRITISH AND FOREIGN ANTI-SLAVERY SOCIETY, 55, New Broad Street, E.C. 
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TRADE WITH MOROCCO AND THE PROTEGE SYSTEM. 


Sir,—Allow me to call attention to the collapse of the negotiations for the new com- 
mercial treaty between Germany, England, France, and Morocco. About one-half of 
the total foreign trade with Morocco is with England. The duties, both on imports 
and exports, together with certain occult advantages enjoyed by the Jewish community 
inthe way of rebates, &c., place foreign traders at such a disadvantage that few or none 
are holding their own ; some of the largest houses, like steamers at sea in a heavy 
gale, are only keeping head on, without attempting to make any way, until some 
essential modifications in the present system are secured. Among other motives which 
account for the Sultan’s unwillingness to sign the articles of the new treaty is the large 
number of his subjects whose escape from his jurisdiction, owing to the too liberal 
extension of foreign protection to all natives, Jews or Moors, who are employed by 
foreign traders, or who are alleged to be so by the officials of certain Consulates or 
Legations, who, for reasons best known to themselves, show a great solicitude on 
behalf of the more wealthy among his Sheriffian Majesty’s native subjects. Under 
cover of these protections, which are easily procurable, the native money-lender is 
enabled to extort from the unprotected debtor not merely the most usurious interest, 
but sometimes the payment of the debt twice over, even in the face of receipts, which 
weigh nothing against the pressure of a foreign consulate. I may say at once that it 
is not those Powers which have the largest trade in Morocco whose representatives 
enjoy the credit of thus withdrawing from the Moorish jurisdiction the greatest number 
of wealthy natives ; indeed, it would almost appear that the pressure exercised upon 
the native authorities is in inverse ratio to the actual trade in the hands of bond fide 
citizens of the country represented. In the case of one Power, of which country there 
are only three native-born citizens, not officials, domiciled in the Empire, the claims of 
the Moorish protégés and of the Jewish subjects alleged to be naturalised, amounts to 
close upon one hundred thousand dollars ; while the jurisdiction over hundreds of 
natives in the different kabyles, including one entire village, is said to be taken out of 
the hands of the native authorities by the Consul of the Power in question. 

It thus seems that for the sake of the prestige of certain officials the trade of large 
communities is to suffer, and that the commercial s/atus guo is to be maintained which 
virtually closes Morocco to English trade, not only owing to prohibitive duties, but 
owing also to illicit transactions, and to the fact that Morocco is kept in such a state of 
poverty and depression that the natives are unable to supply themselves with those 
products of foreign manufactures which they would gladly procure were they rich 
enough to appear in the market as buyers. We have heard much in Europe of the 
cruelties practised by the Moors in the interior upon the Jews. A good deal may be 
said with equal justice of the cruelties practised by certain protected Jews of most evil 
repute upon those unfortunate Moorish creditors who do not also enjoy European or 
American protection. It would be well if the pressure of enlightened Jewish public 
opinion were brought to bear upon their co-religionists in this country, where decades 
of cruelty and oppression have produced their natural result upon a race that still 
displays a vitality and capacity for improvement, which, under such influences as that, 
for instance, of the Alliance Israelite, may yet prove of immense importance in the 
solution of those difficulties which menace the very existence of Morocco as an 
independent State.—I enclose my card, and beg to subscribe myself, 

Tangier, Morocco, May 8, A FOREIGN RESIDENT, 
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THE JEWS IN MOROCCO. 


In the Report on Morocco, just issued by the ANTI-SLAVERY Society, Messrs. 
CRAWFORD and ALLEN describe (page 29) the feeling of the Jewish community 
in Mogador, reported to them by Mr. ELMALAK, to the effect that the decree 
lately issued by the Sultan was intended to cancel the privileges granted by 
his late Sheriffian Majesty to the late Sir Moses MonTeriore. This decree 
guaranteed to all his Jewish subjects every privilege which was possessed by 
the Moors, and as some doubt has lately been thrown upon the terms of the 
original decree, we reprint a copy of the Memorial addressed by Sir Moses 
MONTEFIORE to the SuLTAN OF Morocco, in 1864, and a translation of the 
Imperial Edict granted by the then reigning Sultan to Sir Mosgs. These are 
taken from the late THomas HopGKIN’s interesting narrative of the extra- 
ordinary journey made by Sir Moses MonTEFIORE to the Court of Morocco 
when he was over 80 years of age. A copy of this rare and valuable book * 
was kindly lent to us by Mr. S—BaAG-MoNTEFIORE—to whose courtesy we 
have more than once been indebted—who informs us that he has the original 
firman granted to his uncle. 

Should the Foreign Office carry out the suggestion made to it by the 
ANTI-SLAVERY SOCIETY to remove the seat of the British Legation to the 
interior, the British Minister will be better able to use his great influence on 
behalf of the Jewish subjects of the Sultan, upon whose industry and enterprise 
the trade of Morocco so largely depends. 


Copy OF MEMORIAL. 


PRESENTED to His Sheriffian Majesty the SULTAN oF Morocco, on Monday, the 24th 
day of Sebat, 5624 (1st February, 1864) by Sir Moses Monreriore, Bart., who was 
accompanied by Moses Nauon, Esq., of Tangier, THomMas FELtowes Reape, Esq., 
Consul to Her Britannic Majesty at Tangier, Captain WiLL1AM ARMyTAGE, of H.M.S. 
the “ Magicienne,” SAMPSON SAMUEL, Esq., and Dr. Tomas Hopck1n, &c., &c. 


To His SHERIFFIAN Masesty THE SULTAN OF Morocco. 

May iT PLEASE Your MaJesty,—I come supported by the sanction and approval 
of the Government of Her Majesty the QUEEN oF Great Britain, and on behalf of my 
co-religionists in England, my native country, as well as on the part of those in every 
part of the world, to entreat your Majesty to continue the manifestation of your 
Majesty’s grace and favour to my brethren in your Majesty’s empire. 

That it may please your Majesty to give the most positive orders that the Jews 
and Christians dwelling in all parts of your Majesty’s dominions shall be perfectly 
protected, and that no person shall molest them in any manner whatsoever in anything 





* As, unfortunately, there is no copy of Dr. HODGKIN’s work on Morocco in the library of 
the ANTI-SLAVERY SOCIETY, any of our friends who may chance to possess a spare one will 


confer a favour by presenting it to the Socrety, as works of reference of this kind are absolutely 
essential in the carrying out of Anti-Slavery work, 
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which concerns their safety and tranquillity: and that they may be placed in the 
enjoyment of the same advantages as all other subjects of your Majesty, as well as 
those enjoyed by the Christians living at the ports of your Majesty’s empire. Such 
rights were granted through me by His Imperial Majesty ABput Mepu1p, the late Sultan 
of Turkey, by his firman given to me at Constantinople, and dated 12th Ramazan, 
1256 ; and in the month of May last, confirmed by His Imperial Majesty ABput Aziz, 
the present Sultan of Turkey. 

Permit me to express to your Majesty my grateful appreciation of the hospitable 
welcome with which your Majesty has honoured me, and to offer to your Majesty my 
heartfelt wishes for your Majesty’s health and happiness, and for the prosperity of your 
Majesty’s dominions. 


Copy OF THE IMPERIAL EDICT. 


Unper the seal and signature of His Sheriffian Majesty the SuLTAN oF Morocco, 
delivered to Sir Moses Monrertorg, Bart., at the city of Morocco, on Friday, the 
28th day of Sebat, 5624 (5th February, 1864). 


IN THE NAME OF GOD THE MERCIFUL AND GRACIOUS. 


" There is no power but in Gop, the high and mighty.—(L.S.) 


BE it known by this our Royal Edict—may Gop exalt and bless its purport and 
elevate the same to the highest heavens, as he does the sun and moon !—That it is our 
command that all Jews residing within our dominions, be the condition in which the 
ALMIGHTY Gop has placed them whatever it may, shall be treated by our Governors, 
Administrators, and all other subjects, in manner conformable with the evenly 
balanced scales of justice, and that in the administration of the Courts of Law they 
(the Jews) shall occupy a position of perfect equality with other people, so that not 
even a fractional portion of the smallest imaginable particle of injustice shall reach any 
one of them, nor shall they be subjected to anything of an objectionable nature. 
Neither they (the authorities) nor any one else shall do them (the Jews) wrong, 
whether to their persons or to their property. Nor shall any tradesman among them, 
or artisan, be compelled to work against his will. The work of every one shall be duly 
recompensed, for injustice here is injustice in heaven, and we cannot countenance it 
in any matter affecting either their (the Jews’) rights or the rights of others, our own 
dignity being itself opposed to such course. All persons in our regard have an equal 
claim to justice, and if any person should wrong or injure one of them (the Jews), we 
will, with the help of Gop, punish him. 

The commands hereinbefore set forth have been given and made known before 
now, but we repeat them, and add force to them, in order that they may be more 
clearly understood, and more strictly carried into effect, as well as serve for a warning 
to such as may be evilly disposed towards them (the Jews), and that the Jews shall 
thus enjoy for the future more security than hithertofore, whilst the fear to injure them 
shall be greatly increased. 

This decree, blessed by Gop, is promulgated on this 26th of Shaban of the year 
1280 (sth February, 1864)—Peace ! 
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THE TREATY NEGOTIATIONS WITH MOROCCO. 


(From THe TIMEs, Fune 1st.) 


THE negotiations with the Moorish Government regarding a new commercial treaty 
have not proved successful. It was confidently anticipated that the treaty would be 
signed in the early months of the year, and, this done, our representative, Sir JOHN 
Drummonp Hay, after 40 years’ faithful service, intended withdrawing from his post 
at Tangier. At the last moment, however, the Commissioners appointed by the 
SULTAN OF Morocco to confer with the representatives of various European Powers, 
have broken off the negotiations. From the first it was evident that the commercial 
treaty was not viewed favourably by many among the principal natives of Morocco. 
Europeans argue that Morocco is a very wealthy country, only requiring capital and 
modern appliances to develop its agricultural and vast mineral resources. This the 
Moors do not deny ; but while the country remains in its present primitive condition, 
they retain their privileges and are masters of the situation. Against the introduction of 
European capital and machinery the native Moor would be powerless. He could not 
participate in the creation of wealth by the new methods. His fortune would remain 
almost stationary, while the abolition of export duties, the building of roads, and the 
easy transit of goods from the interior to the seaport towns would naturally raise the 
price of native commodities. In a word, the Moor feels he could not compete against 
the European if the latter had full freedom of action, and he prefers being master in 
a semi-barbarous country, instead of playing an altogether secondary part in a civilised 
community. Thus, for instance, at Tangier, the commercial capital of Morocco, there 
are no roads, no carriages or carts. Goods can only be conveyed on the backs of mules 
or camels. Hence corn, which in France, or at two days’ steam from Tangier, would 
sell at 21 fr. the 100 kilogrammes, can be bought in the interior of Morocco for 4 fr. 
the 100 kilogrammes. The difficulty of transport is such that half the land remains 
uncultivated, and, even under these circumstances, the corn is often allowed to rot in 
the fields. The Moor on his inland estate now benefits by this cheapness. Everything 
would soon be much dearer if the country were thrown open, and the Moor fears he 
might lose more than he would gain by the change. The commercial advantages, he 
thinks, would go principally to foreign merchants, capitalists, and manufacturers. It is 
the foreigner who would build the railways, the tramways, would bring ships to the 
harbours, rear factories, and introduce steam-engines. Soon the Moor would be 
prevailed upon to sell his land, particularly as he could not compete with the European 
methods of scientific cultivation which foreign residents would not fail to import. 
Altogether it is not surprising if, actuated by these not unnatural fears, the Moorish 
ruling classes have sought to shut the door against civilisation. 

The Moorish Commissioners, in combating the proposed treaty, were able to make 
a strong point by insisting on the evils that already result from the commercial 
relations subsisting with foreign Powers. It is, perhaps, because these transactions 
are not very important that the control is weak and the abuses manifold. Neverthe- 
less, we can scarcely complain if the Moors, on their side, fear that the increase of 
international relations will beget an increase of international complications. If there 
were more trade there would be more protégés, and the privilege of foreign protection 
extended to unscrupulous, dishonest individuals, has led to the perpetration of many 
acts of gross cruelty and injustice. So great is the fear entertained by the Moorish 
Government of foreign complications, leading, possibly, to foreign annexation of the 
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country, that the Moorish authorities are ordered to implicitly obey all foreigners or 
persons protected by foreigners. A protégé may cause a native to be arrested and 
thrown into the vilest dungeons without giving any proof against the victim. False 
money claims are put forward, and then blackmail is levied to secure the release.of the 
accused. Volumes could be written on the dark crimes that have been committed 
under the cover of foreign protection, and in this the Legations have not been free 
from blame. The interpreters attached to the Embassies, in several instances, receive 
mere nominal salaries. They commence poor, and very soon acquire considerable 
wealth. Fortunately of late years improvements have taken place. The Spanish 
Minister, Senor D1ospapo, is just and firm in his dealings with the Spanish adventurers 
who land on the coast of Morocco. He will tolerate no oppression or extortion, and 
Spaniards have been seized by his orders, put on board ship, and sent out of the 
country when considered guilty of unfair dealings with the natives. The Spanish 
Minister is, therefore, greatly respected by the Moors. He is ever ready to listen to 
complaints, and to shield the oppressed; and this has done much to redeem the 
character of his countrymen, which had suffered considerably through the culpable 
neglect of less scrupulous predecessors. The new Italian representative has also 
taken measures to prevent abuses, and he has now issued orders that no one is to be 
arrested on account of any debt owed to an Italian protégé. Needless to say, that 
Sir J. DRumMonpD Hay has been equally anxious to protect the honour of England, 
and he insists that a rigid inquiry shall be made into every British claim. This is all 
the more necessary, as the native has no redress whatsoever against a fraudulent protégé. 
His only hope is that some independent foreigner may be moved by the motives of 
humanity to take up his case; but knights-errant of this description are not always 
forthcoming. The town of Tangier is, however, more than usually fortunate in this 
respect. 

A wealthy American gentleman, Mr. lon Perpicaris, and his English secretary, 
Captain RoLLEsTon, have, during the last year or more, devoted an extraordinary 
amount of time and energy to the rescue of Moors who were unjustly persecuted and 
imprisoned by European protégés. Some forty innocent victims have been released 
through the intervention of these gentlemen, and the facts they disclosed show what 
enormities were committed with impunity under the protection of foreign flags. Nor 
has Mr. PERDICARIS hesitated to attack even the representative of the United States 
Government. An elaborate exposure of the “ American Claims and the Protection of 
Native Subjects in Morocco,”® has just been published by this gentleman. He 
complains that there are only three native-born Americans residing in Morocco that 
are not connected with the Legation or the Consulates ; yet there are more than 150 
native Jews and Moors who enjoy the protection of the United States flag. These 
latter claim debts from unprotected natiyes to the amount of 100,000 dollars ; and in 
response to the demands of the American frotégés, “ gangs of men chained together 
like wild beasts have been marched through the country to endure the horrors of 
imprisonment in the fetid dungeons of Mequinez.” It often happens that these men 
are absolutely innocent, while their worst offence is that of owing money. Thecreditor 
is not called upon to prove the debt, and yet his victim is sometimes even allowed 
to die of starvation in prison. A public investigation is therefore demanded, and this 
should be conducted in the presence of the Press. It is further suggested that the 
details of all claims should be published, and the number of persons imprisoned at 





* W. P. Griffith & Sons (Limited), Old Bailey. 
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demand of American protégés ascertained. The claims were first brought forward 
two years ago. How many accused are still alive, how many died in prison, and what 
was the actual cause of death? 

Armed with the record of glaring grievances such as these, the Moorish 
Commissioners were able to raise what appeared to them plausible objections to the 
proposed commercial treaty. Indeed, it is to be feared that the Moors have seen too 
much of civilisation in its worse aspects. The European and Levantine adventurers 
who flock to Morocco and their protégés have not helped to inspire confidence. The 
honour of civilisation, the cause of progress, alike render it the imperative duty of the 
Powers concerned to take these matters in hand, and put an end to the disgraceful 
crimes committed under the protection of Christian flags against a helpless Mahometan 
population. It will then be more easy to negotiate commercial treaties, and make the 
recalcitrant Moor appreciate the benefits of Christian civilisation. 


MOROCCO AND THE FOREIGN POWERS. 

Unpver the above title Zhe Aborigines’ Friend, of May, publishes an interesting 
letter from one of the Committee of the Aborigines’ Protection Society (Mr. 
Henry Gurney), which confirms what has already been published in Messrs. 
CRAWFORD and ALLEN’s Report. The following extract relates to the mal- 
administration of the law in Morocco, and the reasons why the Moorish 
Government persistently opposes all attempts to open up the country to 
civilisation :— 

“The Mahometan system of administration in Morocco is vicious in the extreme, 
because the public functionaries are unpaid. The public offices are sold to the highest 
bidder, and the functionary is obliged not only to make perpetual and irregular pay- 
ments to the SULTAN, but after being in office for a considerable time, he may be called 
upon to pay a sudden and enormous demand, which, if he cannot meet, he is liable to 
be imprisoned for the remainder of his days. The Moorish Government decline to 
engage in public works, such as roads, railways, telegraphs, &c., as they fear that with 
modern civilisation, Christians would pour into the country, and if an alien race came 
in any considerable numbers, the present state of misgovernment could not exist, and 
Morocco, a country gifted with enormous natural wealth, an exceptionally good climate, 
and a fertile soil, would speedily pass into the hands of an European power. 

“The administration of the country is carried on by Pashas and Kaids as Governors 
of Districts. These men have full power to imprison, fine, flog, or torture those under 
their jurisdiction, and the object of the rulers is not to promote the welfare or happiness 
of those under them, but to squeeze out as much money in as short a time as possible. 
The people are very ignorant, only five per cent. of the population know how to read 
or write, and they have not yet arrived at that pitch of civilization which would enable 
them, if they overthrew the present Government, to substitute a better one for it. In 
a country where the officials are selected not on account of their fitness for the position 
they fill, but simply because they have outbid others for the posts they wish to secure, 
the moral standard is naturally low, and ordinary security has, in a great measure, 
ceased to exist. Cattle stealing is a national crime, but child stealing is also carried on 
to a shocking extent.” 

Mr. Gurney also treats of the shocking abuses connected with the protegé 
system, and confirms everything stated by the AnTI-SLaAvERY SocigTY in 
proof of the abuses to which this system has given rise. 
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THE MOORISH TREATY. 
To the Editor of THe TIMEs. 
Sir,—Though almost unnoticed by the British public, a treaty is now about to be 
negotiated by the English and German Ministers with the Moorish Government, the 
result of which may be a great and unexpected benefit to English commerce. Morocco, 
from the time of the decay of the Roman power, has been closed to foreign enterprise ; 
and the interior of the country has, until the last few years, been practically unknown. 
The most reliable accounts, however, which we have lately received, concur in proving 
that the Moorish Empire, and particularly the southern portion, is not only amazingly 
fertile, but that it also possesses vast, though untouched, mineral wealth. The 


difficulties in bringing these under the sway of European capital and enterprise may be 


comprised in :—First, the obstacles placed by the Moorish Government in the way of 
persons wishing to explore the country ; secondly, the practical prohibition of the sale 
of land to Christians. The political question, as regards Morocco, lies as follows :— 
The integrity of the Empire has been, up to the present, maintained by four or five of 
the great Powers of Europe, because each one is jealous of the others possessing 
a territory which would command the Straits of Gibraltar. England, in particular, has 
always consistently supported the Moors; and only for the determined attitude 
manifested by her, and lately, by Germany also, the northern portion of Morocco would 
before this have passed into other hands. But in return for the protection thus 
extended, it has been intimated to the SULTAN that he is expected to throw open his 
territories to the markets of Europe, and that its enormous dormant wealth must be 
utilized, not only for the benefit of European energy and intelligence, but for the 
advancement of the natives themselves. 

It is much to be hoped that the English and German Ministers will be firm in the 
demand which it is supposed they are making as to the free sale of land ; and that the 
iniquitous restrictions on commerce, which seem to have been specially contrived to 
impoverish the country, may be abolished. Were these two points to be satisfactorily 
arranged, Morocco would soon prove one of the richest fields in the world for the 
employment of capital, and the operations of commerce. 

I remain, Sir, your obedient servant, 
Tangier. AN ENGLISH RESIDENT IN Morocco. 


Parliamentary. 
HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
PRISONS IN MOROCCO. 

Mr. W. Corser asked the Under-Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs if he had 
seen the statements relative to the shocking state of the prisons in Morocco, and the 
cruelties inflicted on the prisoners ; and, whether he would inquire into the allegations, 
and if they turned out to be well founded, whether he would cause representations to 
be made with a view to mitigating the sufferings of the unfortunate prisoners ? 

Mr. Bryce.—The statements referred to by the hon. member have been already 
forwarded to Her Majesty’s Minister in Morocco, for inquiry and report. Her Majesty’s 
Government have not received any very recent reports respecting the state of the 
prisons in Morocco ; but in March of last year Her Majesty’s Minister at Tangier ad- 
dressed a strong representation to the Moorish Government on the subject, and at his 
suggestion the representatives of France, Germany, and Italy took a similar step. The 
SULTAN, in consequence of these representations, issued an edict directing reforms. It 
is the intention of Her Majesty’s Government to continue to press the matter on the 
attention of the Moorish Government, 
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Consul O’Reill on the Commercial FJmportance of 


ast Africa. 
Lieut. Henry E. O’Nert, R.N., F.R.G.S., Her Majesty’s Consul at 


Mozambique, who is well-known to our readers, not only as an intrepid 
explorer, but an enlightened and zealous abolitionist, has lately returned to 
the scene of his former labours in East Africa, where we trust that he and 
Mrs. O'NEILL will be favoured to enjoy that health and strength without 
which life on the East Coast of Africa must be all but unendurable toa 


European. 

Sometime since Consul O’NEILL read a paper at Aberdeen, under the 
auspices of the Scottish Geographical Society, in which he treated of the 
commercial importance of Eastern Africa, and expressed views which, we 
believe, are worthy of serious consideration by all those who believe with us 
that the development of legitimate commerce will do more to destroy the 
Slave-trade than whole fleets of blockaders. It will be observed that Consul 
O’Net.u differs rather widely from another celebrated traveller, Mr. JosEPH 
THOMSON, in his estimate of the probable future value of Africa in a commercial 
point of view. We must confess that our sympathies and expectations for the 
future of Africa rather go with Consul O’Nertt than with Mr. THomson. 
But it is well that both sides of this great question should be fully discussed. 

Mr. O'NEILL began by remarking that very little investigation would, he thought, 
be sufficient to show that Eastern Africa more than 2,000 years back was a scene of 
considerable commercial activity. To some, no doubt, the subject of the greatest 
interest in connection with Eastern Africa would be the monumental evidence which 
existed of a settled occupation of the country in ancient times by a people far advanced 
in the arts of civilisation. Ruins were to be met with in the territory of Zanzibar, and 
also Mozambique, but they were to be seen in greatest abundance and in the best state 
of preservation in the country a little south of the Zambesi river, and a little distance 
in the interior. Mr. O'NEILL then, in a most interesting way, described the ancient 
trade routes of East Africa; and remarked that, in sketching the condition of the 
commerce in early historic days, he had striven to show the connection that existed 
between Eastern Africa and the civilised world, and to prove that trade and industry 
were then fairly advanced upon it, and that Africa contributed no insignificant share 
of the products which poured into the markets of the great States of antiquity. Mr. 
O'NEILL then went on to speak more fully of the gold country to the south of the 
Lower Zambesi. Ascending out of the valley of that river one gained mountainous 
plateaux, from 3,000 to 5,000 feet above sea level, with a climate cool and even bracing 
to European constitutions. It was there, amidst scenery in parts of a very beautiful 
and picturesque description, that those ruined cities of which he had spoken existed. 
The country was almost a ¢erra incognita even at this day, as it was only within the 
past few years that such travellers as Erskine, Maucu, Barnes, and SEtous had 
penetrated it. The ruins of Zimbabye were of great extent, and were most remarkable 
for the strange shapes they presented, They could only have been erected by a people 
far advanced in the arts of civilisation. Walls 12 feet thick at the base, and tapering 
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upwards to a height of 30 feet—constructed wholly of small hewn blocks of stone put 
together without mortar—and in which were partly embedded blocks of stone 18 to 
20 feet in length, apparently to support a gallery, decisively proved the ingenuity and 
perseverance of their builders. North of these, about Manila, ruins were also to be 
found, and no less than 350 miles west of these again masses of masonry were to be 
seen like those already described in solidity and singularity of shape. The country, 
which native tradition handed down to us as the richest of all East Africa in gold, was 
the mountainous plateau which formed the waterparting between the rivers that fell 
into the sea about Sofala and those which flowed northward into the Zambesi. It was 
that country he put forward as well worth a careful and thorough exploration. It had 
been in the past, and it might prove in the future, one of the richest and most 
productive parts of South-Eastern Africa. (Applause.) He had not intended that 
evening to touch upon the modern aspect of trade in Eastern Africa, but he had been 
asked, with especial reference to a paper that had just been read by the famous traveller, 
Mr. JOSEPH THOMSON, upon the commercial prospects of Equatorial Africa, to state 
his views upon this side of the question also. (Hear, hear, and applause.) For 
Mr. THomson and for his work, he (Mr. O’NEILL) had the very highest admiration, and 
he greatly regretted that he should have to say anything in opposition to Mr. THoMson’s 
views. (Hear, hear.) Mr. THomson’s paper was a sweeping condemnation of all 
schemes for the civilisation and development of Central Africa. He more than cast a 
doubt upon the permanent good effect of missionary work. (Hear, hear.) He utterly 
ridiculed the prospects of the trade, and he declined even to consider the possibilities 
of success to the colonist or settler, believing, to quote his own words, “such enterprises 
out of the range of serious discussion.” The defence, if defence were needed, of the 
results of mission work he (Mr. O'NEILL) might well leave to those who knew the 
good progress made amongst the natives by the Scottish Established and Free Churches 
and English Universities Mission working in that field. (Applause.) Mission work 
needed no tribute whatever from him ; but he must tell the meeting that his experience 
of ten years in Africa had convinced him that it was one of the most useful and powerful 
instruments we possessed for the pacification of the country and the suppression of the 
Slave-trade. (Applause.) But it was with Mr. THomson’s declaration that neither 
trader nor agriculturist could hope for success that he (Mr. O'NEILL) had chiefly to do. 
First, let him point out that it was, to say the least, bold to indulge in such generalities 
as Mr. THomson had done with respect to the development of all Equatorial Africa. 
We had not, and could not expect to have for many years yet, sufficient reliable data 
for such generalities. We were dealing, let them remember, with the greater portion 
of a continent whose area was double that of Europe, and of which twenty years ago 
little or nothing was known. Mr. THomson’s boldness of assertion would be fairly 
paralleled if they supposed one who had once crossed and recrossed Russia delivering 
himself authoritatively upon the commercial and mineral prospects of the remaining 
countries of Europe and the moral advancement of their peoples. (Laughter.) In 
the matter of climate there was as much difference between parts of Equatorial Africa 
as between Moscow and Madrid. And between the disposition and capacity for labour 
of many African tribes and races there was as little resemblance as between the Irish, 
and, let him say, the Dutch. He felt strongly that until the African continent was more 
thoroughly known we should confine our criticism to those parts with which we were 
specially acquainted. In all he (Mr. O'NEILL) said, therefore, he wished it to be 
understood that he spoke simply of that part of East Africa which lay between the 
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Nyassa and the coast and the region of the Lower Zambesi. The two points of 
unsuitability of climate and impossibility of obtaining labour were urged by Mr. 
THOMSON as the main obstacles of success. To those he added sterility of soil. Now 
he (Mr. O'NEILL) said there were many parts of the world in which Englishmen and 
Scotchmen were to be found working and earning a fair competency under more’ 
unfavourable conditions in respect to climate and land and labour than in the Nyassa 
district. (Hear, hear, and applause). He would not point to Central America, the 
West Indian Isles, British Guiana, North Australia, the Straits Settlements, or even 
many parts of India, though all those were proofs of what he said. He would take only 
the adjoining settlement of Natal. To those whe had seen the barren coast of that 
colony, and landed on the sandy flats of Durban, and had visited also the Highlands 
around Blantyre and Lake Nyassa, he need not ask the question of which was to be 
preferred on the score of climate and health. In East Africa a settler might almost 
choose his tract of land, and obtain it by fair purchase at an extremely low price, whilst 
material to build his house and labour at a very moderate wage to work his land would 
be forthcoming u:yn the spot. Were cheap land, sufficient labour, and the absence of 
direct and indirect taxation no attraction to the would-be settler, and were all those to 
be obtained in the old colonies? Against those advantages had to be set off the difficulty 
of communication with the coast, and here we had to take into consideration the 
immense facilities afforded by the possession of a navigable waterway into the interior, 
No one pretended that there was “an intimate connection between a navigable stretch 
of water and an active trade,” but they did believe that a navigable stretch of water 
between an interior district and a line of ocean steamers upon the coast infinitely 
enhanced the value and prospects of that district and of the country adjacent. (Applause.) 
Mr. THOMSON stated also that the land was unfertile, and he told us it was so because it 
was formed only by the denudation of metamorphic rocks. Now, that was not strictly 
correct with regard to a part of the country of which he was speaking, for in the Lower 
Zambesi basin there was a rich alluvial deposit, the washings of many other than 
metamorphic rocks. But even where it was correct, did that sufficiently prove its 
sterility? Were not the lands we had brought under cultivation in many parts of 
Natal and the Cape of precisely the same formation? He (Mr. O'NEILL) was no 
geologist, and Mr. THomson was, but he would ask him if a great part of the soil of this 
fair country (Scotland) was not composed chiefly of the denudation of the same class of 
rock, and whether in Africa Scottish settlers might not hope through the same industry 
to realise as fair results as their fathers had done in the old country? (Applause.) In 
how many, in which of our present colonies was there to be seen the “ noble, primeval 
forest” to the absence of which in Africa Mr. THomson pointed? Rank luxuriance of 
vegetation, such as was met with in the Brazilian deltas and parts of North America, 
was not only unnecessary to successful cultivation, but might also be undesirable, for 
it was accompanied with many evils of sickness from which a clearer country was free. 
Nor could he (Mr. O'NEILL) think the statement that English vegetables were not 
grown without manure at Stanley Pool sufficient to condemn the Congo basin as 
unfertile. However, he was not arguing in favour of an immediate colonisation of the 
Nyassa district. He did not think the time was ripe for it, he had simply felt bound to 
mention those few facts concerning the country, so that its real character might be 
known. (Applause.) Do not let them discourage and check those valuable efforts that 
were being made by missionaries, traders, and independent settlers to open up the 
country by painting the conditions of life there in black and unfavourable colours. 
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(Hear, hear). Pioneers everywhere had to struggle with obstacles enough, and surely 
they deserved full measure of encouragement and support. (Applause.) He did not 
impugn the accuracy of Mr. THomson’s statements ; that gentleman confined them to 
those countries over which he had actually passed. He was willing to admit Mr. 
THOMSON was correct in what he had said regarding the route from Zanzibar and 
Tanganyika, and his (Mr. O’NEILL’s) own experience of that country, though it did not 
go far, confirmed the statement. Nowhere, he thought, in East Africa was there such 
barren and uninteresting country as that which bordered the old caravan route between 
Zanzibar and Lake Tanganyika. But he did object to wide generalities being based 
upon those journeys—generalities which were made to include the whole of Equatorial 
Africa. In one point he cordially agreed with Mr. THomson. Central Africa, so far as 
we knew it, was no El Dorado, if by that term was meant a country whence wealth was 
to flow with little trouble and cost in the tapping. He only repeated words he wrote 
long ago when he said that the development of the country would only be attained 
through the expenditure of much labour, time, and money. East Africa was no Tom 
Tiddler’s ground, and all who went there must be prepared to work as industriously, 
soberly, and patiently as the pioneers of all our colonies had worked before they 
obtained firm foundation, or wealth, or greatness. (Applause.) 


CONSUL O’NEILL AND HIS WORK IN EAST AFRICA. 
THE following correspondence has passed between the Committee of the 


Anti-Slavery Society and the Foreign Office :— 

To the Right Honourable the Eart or Rosgpery, K.T., P.C. &c., &c., 
Her Majesty’s Principal Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs. 

My Lorp,—The Committee of this Society learn with satisfaction that Consul 
H. E. O'NEILt is about to return to the scene of his Consular labours in Mozambique, 
where they trust he may long be spared in health to carry on the work he has so ably 
performed. 

For some years the Committee have marked with pleasure the close attention 
given by Consul O’NEIL1 to the difficult question of the Slave-trade in Eastern Africa. 
Many of his despatches published in the Blue Books by the Foreign Office have 
afforded information respecting the Slave-Trade, which has been of the greatest utility 
to the Committee in their labours for the extinction of the traffic in human beings. 

Owing to various causes there appears to have been, during the past year, con- 
siderable activity in the Slave-trade on the East African coast ; and it is possible that 
in order to prevent any abuse of the system of procuring engagés libres it may be 
desirable to appoint one or more Vice-Consuls at places along the coast, to assist Her 
Majesty’s Consul at Mozambique in the discharge of his important duties. The port 
of Ibo is one from which a considerable Slave-trade has long been carried on, and from 
different sources the Committee have more than once been informed that the establish- 
ment of a Vice-Consulate at that place would be of great importance in checking the 
Slave-trade. The great services rendered by Consul O’NEILL to the cause of humanity 
and the development of the interests of Great Britain in East African waters, as shown 
by the remarkable journeys undertaken by him into the far interior, have procured for 
him the admiration of Geographical Societies, Chambers of Commerce, and other 
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public bodies. The Committee of this Society acknowledge with pleasure their 
indebtedness to Consul O'NetL1, and desire to see his hands strengthened by the 
appointments above suggested. 
On behalf of the Committee, 
I have the honour to be, 
Your Lordships’ obedient Servant, 
CHAS. H. ALLEN, 
Secretary. 


Foreign Office, May 15th, 1886. 
Sir,—In reply to your letter of the 7th instant, 1 am directed by the Earv oF 
RosEBERY to state that he has received with satisfaction the testimony borne by your 
Society to the services of Mr. O'NEILL, Her Majesty’s Consul at Mozambique, in the 
suppression of the Slave-trade and the development of civilisation in East Africa. 
As regards the appointment of Vice-Consuls, which your Committee recommend, 
I am to observe that a considerable number of such appointments have recently been 
made on the East Coast of Africa with a view to checking the Slave-trade, and Mr. 
Ross has, at Mr. O’NEILL’s suggestion, just been appointed Vice-Consul at Quilimane. 
I am, Sir, 
Your most obedient humble Servant, 
T. V. LISTER. 
The SECRETARY, ANTI-SLAVERY Society, 55, New Broad Street. 


JOTTINGS FROM LAKE NYASSA. 


THE “CHARLES JANSON” ON THE LAKE. 


JANUARY 31ST, 1886.—We have the good news to tell you that the “Charles Janson” 
arrived safe with all on board on the 22nd. I was greatly relieved, though sorry to 
find that Captain CALLAGHAN had to go home, as also Mr. Roptnson ; but under 
Mr. Swinney she has come up well. 

February 9th.—Cuakus1, the boy chief at the Rus, is going on much as his father 
CuiPpaTuLa did—killing people, cutting off their ears and noses, and refuses to listen to 
the older chiefs, RAMAKUHAN and KatunGa. Thus, again, the lower Shiré is in danger 
of being closed any day. Again, his village is where we get most of our salt, and that 
is already stopped, and people are running away. He has been killing his father’s 
wives. This is the news that Hamisi brought me. He went down there, over seventy 
miles from Matope, to buy salt. 

The “Charles Janson” is now moving about on Lake Nyassa doing her work as a 
Church ship. She carries the messengers of Christ to and fro along the Eastern shores 
of the Lake, three hundred miles and more in length, and her presence amid the people 
there cannot but be of the highest importance. It is from these Eastern Shores of 
Lake Nyassa that so many of the great Slave caravans start for the sea coast. It is, 
then, forthe Church to teach in these parts, as she has taught elsewhere, the great truth 
which the West has learnt to the lasting benefit of woman and Slave—“ There is neither 
bond nor free, there is neither male or female ; for ye are all one in Christ Jesus.”— 
Central Africa, organ of Universities’ Missionary Society. 
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Chinese Slavery. 


In her excellent and very interesting book, entitled ‘‘ Wanderings in China” 
(Blackwood & Sons, 1886), Miss Gorpon CumMING expresses her astonish- 
ment at the existence of Slavery in China. We believe that many of our 
readers will be equally astonished at the fact that Slavery is so prevalent in the 
Celestial Empire that it is computed that not less than 50 million Slaves are 
held in bondage there, as stated in the Antz-Slavery Reporter for May, 1882. 
We quote Miss GorDoN Cumminc’s short notice of Slavery, merely adding 
that she does not allude to some forms of this institution, which are even more. 
cruel and degrading than anything described by her : 


The existence of Slavery, as a recognised institution in Chinese domestic life, is to. 
me an altogether new idea, and yet I now learn that it is a most real fact—a system of 
absolute, hereditary Slavery, from which there is no possibility of escape for three. 
generations, though the great-grandson of the original Slave is entitled to purchase his 
freedom if he can raise a sum equal to the price at which his master values him. The 
Slave-market is supplied from the families of rebels and of poor parents, who, in very 
hard times, are driven to sell their sons and daughters. Many, also, are the children of 
gamblers, who are sold to pay gambling debts. A large number have been kidnapped 
from distant homes, and, though this offence is criminal, it is constantly practised. 
Under pressure of extreme poverty girls are sometimes sold for about £1, but the 
average price of both sexes ranges from £10 to £20, according to health, strength, 
beauty, and age. Before a purchase is effected, the Slave, male or female, is minutely 
examined, and made to go through his or her paces, to prove soundness in all respects. 
Should the result prove satisfactory, the purchaser becomes absolute owner of soul and 
body. He can sell his Slave again at any moment, and for any purpose, or should he 
see fit to beat him to death, or drown him, no law can touch him, for his Slave is simply 
his chattel, and possesses no legal rights whatsoever. Instances have actually come to 
light in which ladies have thus beaten their female Slaves to death, but the action is 
looked upon merely as an extravagant waste of saleable property. In wealthy houses, 
where there are generally from twenty to thirty Slaves, kindly treatment seems to be 
the general rule ; but in smaller families, where only two or three are kept, the treat- 
ment is often so harsh that Slaves run away, whereupon the town-crier is sent through 
the streets to offer a reward for the capture of the fugitive. He attracts attention by 
striking a gong, to which is attached a paper streamer, on which all particulars are 
inscribed. Sometimes street placards are pasted up, with a full description of the 
runaway. Here, as in other Slave-owning communities, parents have no right 
whatever to their own children, who can be taken from them and sold at the will ofthe 
master. So the system of Slavery is absolute, and its victims may be the children of 
fellow citizens, and, in the case of gamblers, of boon companions. 





Brazil. 
DISGRACEFUL SANITARY CONDITION OF RIO DE JANEIRO. 


Tuer Ro News, of March 24th, discusses in a leading article the shamefully 
bad sanitary condition of that city. One of the causes of this state of things, 
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‘as shewn in the following extract, the writer attributes to the continuance of 
Slavery, which certainly is morally and physically an unclean institution. 

There are so many conditions to be fulfilled that we fear no one scheme or under- 
taking could comprehend them all. The people must be better educated, and taught to 
observe certain necessary rules of health; food must be made cheaper, so that the 
populace may be better fed; the dwellings of the poor (and those of the rich as well !) 
must be less crowded and better ventilated; the streets must be better cleaned, and the 
public water supply must be more evenly distributed. And, even then, all danger from 
fever epidemics will not disappear, for Rio is destined to suffer for the sins of its early 
inhabitants for many generations to come. The customs and practices which ceased 
barely a generation ago, and the fatal inheritance of the Slave-trade, will afflict the 
city for many years. When men learn to live cleanly and rationally much of the 
danger from contagious disease will pass away, and, until they do, the money expended 
on costly municipal improvements will be, in a measure, thrown away. 


THERE were 220 deaths from yellow fever reported in Rio de Janeiro, from the rst 
to the 21st March. Many cases, however, are sent across the bay to Jurujuba, and are not 
reported. Jurujuba hospital is said to be full, and the mortality there is very great. 


Slavery in the Argentine Republic. 
Ir is the boast of the Argentine Constitution that once the feet of the bondsman 
touch Argentine soil he becomes a free man. The boast is well taken if only the Slave 
is a foreigner, but if he be an Indian it is far from being the truth. It is generally 
known that there are great numbers of Indian captives distributed throughout the 
families of this people, nominally as servants, but in all essentials they are Slaves. 
They are not at liberty to go and come when they please, nor are they consulted as to 
the terms on which they work, nor have they the disposition of their time or effects. 
They are beaten when they fall into the hands of those who deal that way with vassals, 
and they know of no redress. If they get insubordinate and attempt to flee, they are 
brought back as are other Slaves and are punished for the attempt. It is not so long 
since a prominent woman killed one of these unfortunates, and after a few days of 
detention, just to save appearances, nothing was said or done about the affair, as the 
Herald predicted would be the case at the time of the crime. There are hundreds of 
these captives about this city in the houses of the influential, who are in virtual Slavery 
and have no redress and no protection. It is true that if they knew that the law 
guarantees them freedom, and had friends to put this law into effect, doubtless they 
would obtain their freedom ; but they are ignorant and helpless, as are most bondsmen 
and women, and it is for them that the law should be put in force. Nominally there 
is a defender of the poor, who, however, does but little defending of the poor ; but he 
could, and should, take efficient means to find out whether there are Slaves held in 
bondage without warrant of law and invite information of such cases, and, when found, 
the punishment should be so severe that few would be found to take the risks of meet- 
ing it for what could be ground out of a poor captive. The charges we make are true, 
and a thousand times worse than we have said, for it is even true that poor captive 
girls are made to feed and satisfy the beastly passions of the shoots of a bogus 
aristocracy among us, and we might go on with the picture of all the immoralities and 
wrongs which attach to the barbarity of human Slavery, which in the way we have 
said is in full bloom amongst us. We speak of what we know and have seen.—io News. 





FORM OF BEQUEST 


TO THE 


ANTI-SLAVERY SOCIETY. 








“T give to the Treasurer of the Anti-Slavery Society, or to the person 
for the time being acting as such, whose receipt I direct shall be a full 
discharge for the same, the sum of £ sterling 
(free of Legacy Duty) to be applied for the general purposes of the said 
Society, to be fully paid out of such part of my personal estate as is legally 


applicable to such purpose.” 








“ MONTSERRAT” 
LIME FRUIT JUICE. 





From the LIVERPOOL JOURNAL OF COMMERCE, February 20th, 1886. 


The “Hilda” has just reached the Mersey from Montserrat, her entire cargo consisting 
of 50,000 gallons of lime juice, being the first arrival of the new crop. The demand for this 
article is increasing to such an extent that it may be of interest to the public to know that 
180,000 gallons were sold during twelve months by the sole consignees, Messrs. EVANS, 
Sons & Co., Wholesale Chemists, Hanover Street, Liverpool. 





In reference to the above, the public would do well to see that “‘ Mont- 
serrat” Lime Fruit Juice and Cordials only are supplied, and that the 
Trade Mark is on capsule as well as label of each bottle. 





Sold by Druggists, Grocers, Wine Merchants, &c., everywhere. 





“PANNVUS CORIU ™M” 
THE EASIEST BOOTS IN THE WORLD. 


EXALI & SONS, 
Patentees, 


57, Bishopsgate Within, E.C. 
6, WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND, W.C., 
And 5, Stoke Newington Road, N. 


SUITED FOR SUMMER AND WINTER WEAR. 





28 Prize Medals Awarded. 


Pry Se 


PURE CONCENTRATED 


Gocos. 


Prepared by a new and special scientific process, securing extreme 
solubility, and developing the finest flavour of the Cocoa. 
PURE-EHASILY DIGESTED—ECONOMICAL. 


FrRoM SIR CHARLES A. CAMERON, D.D. 
President of the Royal College of Surgeons, Ireland ; Medical Officer of Health, Dublin, &. 


“] have formed A HIGH OPINION OF ITS DIETETIC VALUE. I have never tasted 
Cocoa that I like so well. It forms a beverage pleasant both in flavour and odour. IT IS 
ESPECIALLY ADAPTED TO THOSE WHOSE DIGESTIVE ORGANS ARE WEAK. 


J. S. FRY & SONS, Bristol, London, and Sydney. 


SAMUEL HARRIS & Co, 


Booksellers, ublishers, & Bookbinoders, 
The meviesd Bible in all re Varieties. 


FULL DISCOUNT. 











BOOKS NOT IN STOCK PROCURED AT THE 
SHORTEST NOTICE. 


Books in Print sent by Return Post. 


Residents in the Country desiring to avail themselves of the advantages 
offered by the Parcels Post, are invited to apply to S.H. & Co. The full 
discount is allowed for cash. 





BOOKBINDING 


IN EVERY STYLE, BY THE BEST WORKMEN, ON MODERATE TERMS. 
5, BISHOPSGATE WITHOUT, LONDON, E.C. 
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